wiinm me IrameworK oi corporate capuansm aim adjustments to existing political and economic conditions" (Platt 1974, p. 357). Hence, in failing to address the real sources of crime, they are destined to fail.
Taken at face value, radical theory denies that anything can be done to lessen the crime problem by working within the framework of capitalist society or by tampering with alternative modes for rehabilitation. The only effective alternative is a socialist system of government that places the ownership and control of the means of production into the hands of the community as a whole. Once that is done, there will be no need for rehabilitative programs because there will no longer be the need for crime (Quinney 1974, p. 25).
On a more subtle level, however, radical theory redirects our attention to the fact that most bodies of sociological theory tend to underplay the relation of socioeconomic factors to crime. Hence radical theory indirectly supports the implications of cultural deviance and strain theories, which suggest that, in trying to rehabilitate offenders, a major problem to overcome is the lack of realistic prospects of achieving the desiderata of American life, including rewarding and productive work.
Foci OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON CRIME
As was mentioned earlier, sociological theories have tended to move away from the notion that the sources of crime are inherent in the unique tendencies of the individual and toward the notion that they are inherent in the social, political, and economic organization of society. In part, this tendency is ideological, an attempt to elevate the importance of sociological variables and concepts at the expense of those that are primarily biological and psychological in nature. An integration of all three, however, is likely to be more useful than any of the levels taken alone.
Each theoretical approach described in this section has a different focus of convenience. Social control theory is perhaps most relevant for under-
